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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Marg xvi. 15.—‘ Aad he said unto them, go ye 
jato all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creatare.”” Marr. xxviii. 20. “ Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever | have commanded 
you; and fo, Lam with you alway even to the end 
ef the world. Amen.” 

The Apostle did not live until the end of the 
world. But the Saviour will be with those who 
preach the gospel in the latest ages. 

In giving this command, he addressed the 
apostles, and through them, the church in ev- 
ery age, justas he did when he directed his 
death to be commemorated. He told the dis- 
ciples to drink of the emblematic cup, and 
Paul afterwards said to the church, “ As often 
as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ve do 
shew the Lorid’s death till he come.” St. John, 
when his wonderful vision had extended down 
to near the time of millenial glory, (Rev. chap. 
xiv.) saw an angel fly in the midst of heaven 
having the everlasting gospel to preach unte 
them that dwell on the face of the eurth, and 
to evePy nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people. The flying angel is generally under- 
stood to be the figure of the messengers who 
shall carry the gospel to “every nation, and 
people, and kindred, and tongue.” But now 
when the gospel is about to be translated into 
every tongue, and carried to every nation, and 
kindred, there are many who forbid it. This 
was to he expected. Satan would never per- 
mit a minister; or a Bible, to enter a heathen 
pation if he could help it. Who does he 
employ as his agents to speak against this 
work? Surely none bat avowed Infidels, or 
the openly profane? Not so.—He is as enn- 
ning now, as he was when the gospel was first 

ached. Who opposed it then? None but 
dolaters ?—None but the notorious haters of 
God? Yes; the strictest sects, and the great- 
est pretenders to piety about Jerusalem. We 
might well suppose then that he would carry 
on his opposition in the present day, by the 
agency of professed friends of religion.—And 
80 itis, Some of their plausible sayings, and 
some of their culumnies | have heretofore no- 
ticed. At present I have something to say con- 
cerning their three principal objections, 

Ist. Objecti Why send the gospel abroad, 
when so many thousands disobey it at home ? 

2d. Itis unavailing; and no good has been 
done by recent attempts. 

3d. The expensiveness of the undertaking. 





Ist. Objection. “We need not preach to the 
heathen until we are all christians here.” 

[do not know whether the adversary thro’ 
any of his followers and agents attempted to 
persuade the first preachers to tarry at Jerusa- 
lem until all there should believe; but I know 
they did not do so, And furthermore if they 
had remained at Antioch, or at Corinth, or at 
Ephesus, or at any other city, or in any one 
nation, until all were christians, the distant 
people, and kindred, and tongues, must have .. 
wailed long. But this was not their plan. It 
was not their master’s plan. The providence 
of God and the commands of the Holy Ghost, 
called them from city to city, and from nation 
to nation, before a tenth, or an hundredth of 
the population which they had left, professed, 
or enjoyed the blessing of the gospel. Some 
have obstinately rejected salvation wherever 
the gospel has been preached. Is that a rea- 
son why the ends of the earth should not have 
the offer? 

2d. Objection. “Recent missionary efforts 
have done po good.” 

This is a bold falsehood. I say bold, because 
it is urged and reiterated in front of opposing 
and well known facts. In the first place, tw 
say that Missions do no good, must appear 
venturous to a real christian, whenever he re- 
members who it was that said, “Lo, Iam with 
you alway even to the end of the world.” “ He 
is not now with those who preach to the heathen,” 
says the objector. I think I hear the first con- 
tradiction which was ever given in our world 
to the Saviour’s assertion ; * Ye shall not sarely 
die,” said Satan, It would be venturous to say 
that the story of Calvary, tokl even by the un- 
worthy, would do no good. Paul rejoiced that 
Christ was preached, atthough some did it of 
envy. Ithink God has said, “My word shal! 
net return unto me void :”—T think le has said 
that, “All scripture is profitable for doctrine, 
reproof, aud instruction.” And it would be 
venturous to say that only a few copies of bis 
word scattered in any land, would be seed 
which would rot in the ground. IL think it 
would be hard to show that the faithful preach- 
ing of the gospel, ever was in ages past, or 
ever will be in days to come, unavuiling. Ido 
not say that the doctrine of transulbstantiation, 
or the unmeaning, unscriptural, ceremonies of 
Rome, are the gospel; or that they ever did 
reclaim an Idolater. But Christ and hin cru. 
cified, never ean be preached in vain. For ul- 
though it be to some a stumbling block, and to 
others foolishness; yet it will be to some of 
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their neighbors or relations, “the wisdom and 
power of God.” 

One of the modern writers, who says, “Go 
not into allthe world and preach,” gives us to 
understand that the apostles succeeded 
they exhibited signs and wonders, and that preach- 
ing to the heathen now without the performan 

, will have no effect upon them. To what 
miserable shifts are THey driven, who stand up 
against the cause of God. 

What sign or miracle did Lydia gee before 
she listened to the Gospel? What miracle was 
exhibited to the Ethiopian Funuch before he 
believed ? or Dyonisius, or Damaris, and oth- 
ers of Athens? or to the congregation at Thes- 
salonica, or Iconium ? or at Antioch in Pisidia. 
&ec. &c.? God has in the early history of his 
church told us at one time that the “ people 
with one accord gave heed unto those things 
which Philip spake, hearing and seeing the 
miracles which he did.” And at another we 
read that “ they went into the synagogue axp 
SO SPAKE that a great multitude believed.” He 
has shown us that he can convert either with 
or without miracles, as if with the very design 
that his enemies who use such sophisms should 
be without excuse. “ Missions do no good,” 
say they—Let us look at this position. Turn 
to some of the islands of the Pacific. There 
buta few years since dwelt idolaters—yes, can- 
nibals, ignorant, polluted, stupid, filthy, bloody, 
hateful and hating one another. Now, multi- 


tudes of them have thrown away their idols, 
* Yes,” says the objector, “and how do we 
know they: are any better than they were. No 


good has been done.” But they are reading 
the Bible. “No good has been done.” But 
they teach their children to read, and to avoid 
idols, and to be sober and industrious, and to 
look upon ehristianity as the one thing needful 


“No good has been done.” But they have 


ceased from their bloody feuds,—many profess 
regeneration ; they have ceased from their 
adulteries; they do justly ; seem to love mer- 
ey, and to walk humbly with God. “ But no 
ood has been done.” But look at that eom- 
ortable church and at that large congregation ; 
they are silent, orderly, attentive ; they appear 
affectionate to each other, coneerned for sin- 
ners. They are making a ¢ontribution to send 
the Bible to other heathen lands. They are 
well informed and converse feelingly concern- 
ing the precepts of the New Testament. “No 
good has been done.” Nay then amy friend, I 
discover the secret is, you wisn “No good to 
be done.” You are an enemy to missions and 
you speak and judge as an enemy. Look at 
any of the stations among the heathen in North 
America, Lapland, Africa, Ceylon or Hindos- 
tan ;—There you see those who look like chiris- 
tians, talk like christians, and act like chris- 
tians. Unless it is in this way, how do yon 
judge of the sincerity or, or the good that has 
en done in, any congregation at home ? 

We now come to the last objection, viz. the 
Expensiveness of Missions. The officers in the 
enemy’s camp are remarkably fond of making 
arithmetical calculations, shewing from what 
has been expended, how much it would take to 
evangelize the world. We will here give them 
asum on which to exercise their skill and inge- 
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, Seeing that calculation is a favorite em- 
ment with them. They say “if so many 
tnillions (naming the present cost of keeping 
the aries in the fieki,) are necessary for 


because | the enlightening of so mauy heathen (naming 


the number of converts reported.) then how 
much will it take to instruce 600,000,000.” 
Now gentlemen, take another sum. If one 
soul is worth more than the whole world, what 
is the value of 40,000 souls—that is, the num- 
ber who appear to be hopefully converted thro’ 
the instrumentality of Missions. But you say, 
“half of them are impostors.” Then take the 
20.000—or one tenth, 4,000—or one fortieth, 
1,000—or one eightieth, 500—call up your fig. 
ures, and summon your much improved powers 
of calculation, and tell us how much has been 
lost in bringing 500 idolaters to an acquaint- 
ance with the true God. Take but one family 
of reclaimed idolaters and trace their descend- 
ants down the stream of a few ages—see them 
teach their children to read about Jesus Christ, 
and to keep themselves unspotted from the 
world, And remember that as sure as “the 
curse of the Lord is in the house of the wick- 
ed,” so certainly, “He blesseth the habitation 
of the just.” And we remember a single family 
in Egypt where ais blessing rested, that in- 
creased in a few centuries to three millions.— 
Follow that converted family I say, and those 
influenced by them, (for a city set on a hill can- 
not be hid) and as soon as they have increased 
to a few more souls, calculate your sum again 
—If one soul is worth more than the whole 
world, what is the price of those redeemed 
children, “trained in the way they should 
0?” 

But we will take along with us one or two 
facts more. There are now in heathen lands 
150,000 children learning to read and to under- 
stand the word of God. There never were 
1,000 children taught to read and to become 
familiar with the contents of the New Testa- 
ment, that the blessed Comforter did not make 
the Word powerful to the conversion of a por- 
tion of them. If out of the 150,000 thus taught, 
only afew hundred should feel the truth, and 
become faithful native preachers, we look for 
large results: Because the gospel never was 
faithfully preached in vain. If the present la- 
borers continue, or if the friends of this work 
increase as they bave done in the last five 
years, it will not be long before five hundred 
thousand, or a million of children will he early 
instructed to read of a bleeding Saviour. And 
if out of these youth one thousand only should 
go forth and speak of the great salvation to 
their countrymen in their own language,—then 
we think that he who opened the heart of Lyd- 
ia will incline many to hear. And then our do- 
nation here will not be needed; for these hea- 
then “ Impostors,” as you call them, shew & 
disposition to give, that their fellow men may 
have the gospel. And when part of a nation 
begins to print Bibles for another part, they 
can be supplied without our exertions. He 
that heareth, will say come, to those beyond 
him ;—and converts will impart as freely 98 
they have received. , 

And now, enemies of the cross of Christ, 
your condition is an unhappy one. If you are 
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rendered uncomfortable by what you have seen 
of the I’s march, you are likely to be in a 
state of deplorable uneasiness shortly. If the 
comparatively feeble efforts of the christian ar- 
my calls up all your fears and all your opposi- 
tion; if the (in one sense) small success of 
missions elicits all your sneers an‘! all your 
slander, how will you gnash your teeth, when a 
nation shall be born inaday? “ Perceive ye 
not how ye prevail nothing ?” I do assure you 
that for the last five years, (altho’ your opposi- 
tion has been inveterate,) the good work Las 
not paused. There are Ten christians now in 
our land, who are devoted to the schemes of 
benevolence, fur every One that was thus min- 
ded when you commenced your poisonous in- 
vectives. 

If the little rill of God’s mercy and grace, 
which, in answer to prayers of his people, he 
has caused to run in the parched desert, thus 
arouses and torments your malignity, how must 

ou feel when he shall “ pour the mighty flood?” 
You had better change sides. It is hard fight- 
ing against God.—Calv. Mag. N. 


From the, Western Recorder. 
THE NEW BIRTH. 


“ Marvel not that I said unto thee, ye must be boru 
again.”—Tue Lorp Jesus Curist. 


The common scepticism in regard to the ne- 
cessity of a new birth, or radical change of 
moral character, is a striking proof of the men- 
tal derangement oceasioned by the fall. It isa 
dictate of common sense, not less than a de- 
duction of common experience, that our hap- 
piness as intelligent creatures depends upon the 
objects of our affections. Place us, then, where 
we have nothing to love, and happiness is ne- 
cessarily taken from us. Take the happiest 
person on earth, and tear away first one and 
then another object of affection, you will at 
length reduce him to absolute misery. Restore 
these objects, or others of equal interest to 
the individual, and his happiness is equally re- 
stored. 

Look now at the case of an unrenewed sin- 
ner. All his affections are on earthly things. 
To establish this position, we appeal, first, to 
the consciousness of men. Where are the 
thoughts of irreligious men during all their 
thinking hours? Are they not invariably upon 
business or pleasure, without any reference wo 
a future world? They may, indeed, be forced 
upon invisible realities for a short time, by sick- 
ness, or the death of friends, but that is so ev- 
idently a forced state, as to afford no objection 
to the position just assu Every impeni- 
tent sinner must be conscious that his only sen- 
sible concern, from day to day, is with the af- 
fairs of this world, irrespective of their con- 
nexion with the next. And to make this fact 
still more evident, we may examine the plans 
and schemes which occupy such an individu- 
al’s mind. They will be found invariably, (at 
least with the exception of an occasional dis- 
turbance, like those referred to here) and 
exclusively bearing upon mere temporal con- 
cerns. hile the person is in health and pros- 
perous circumstances, his plans and schemes 
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are exactly what we should expect, if it were 
admitted that this life comprised his whole ex- 
istence. 

We may arrive at the same conclusion oy 4 
different process. Imagine a man surrounded 
by all that this world calls valuable, and as 
happy as such circumstances can make him.— 
Give him wealth, honor, and all the endear- 
ments of the domestic circle, with health, and 
as much contentment as consists with his sinful 
nature. ‘Take from this individual first, his 
wealth; yet so as not absolutely to beggar him. 
He is at once reduced to comparative wretch- 
edness ; but still in the possession of other bless- 
ings, be is not driven to despair. His affec- 
tions are confined to still narrower bounds, but 
yet find a place in the family circle, while vig- 
or of body and mind fayors the enjoyment of 
all that remains. Let death enter bis mansion, 
and in quick succession let the unhappy man 
follow bis beloved partner and children to the 
tomb. Where now are his sources of consola- 
tion? Does he not feel that all is lost—that ex- 
istence is to him a mere blank? and why? 
Simply because the ant of his affections are 
torn away. Did his affections fixstrongly upon 
God, he might still have hope ; still find an in- 
exhaustible source of consolation. But no! 
his hope and dependence are the very things of 
which he is deprived. 

If the position which we have assumed be 
tenable, it is easy to see that men must be born 
again; must have new natures, ere they can 
see the kingdom of God. Death must separate 
us from all the enjoyments of earth. But if in 
doing this it separate us also from all the ob- 
jects of our affection, the privation of all en- 
joyment is matter of course. It may indeed 
be supposed that a change of state will brin 
a change of affections; that in a new wor 
new objects of delight may surround us. But 
here we are met by another difficulty, for the 
friendship of this world is enmity with Ex- 
elusive love of the objects which we are forced 
to abandon nt death, is necessarily attended 
with hatred to all that constitutes the kingdom 
of God in heaven. Some persons, however, 
may imagine that this aversion. to holy beings 
and to holy employments will be removed by 
the dissolution of,soul and body. But this sup- 
position, so fur from being countenanced by 
revelation, where alone we might look for evi- 
dence inthe case, is directly at variance with 
every account of the final judgment, as a judg- 
ment for deeds done in the body. No person, 
therefore, who wishes evidence in so importent 
a matter, wili give any credence to the supposi- 
tion in question. 

We see from considerations like these, that 
the very nature of the case involves the necessi- 
ty of a new birth, a radical change of nature. 
The affections must be fixed on God, must be 
fixed on his service and worship, on his child- 
ren, and other holy beings, or we cannot see 
the kingdom of heaven. difficulty in ques- 
tion is a serious one, and will wot be removed 
by merely denying its existence. I is as uni- 
versal as the race of man, and too stubborn to 
be remsoved by education, or any thing short of 
repentance and faith in the Lord Joga Chae 

. S&S. A, 
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BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


The London Evangelical Magazine for June, in a 
brief review of Southey’s edition ef Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, has the remarks which follow, which 
are deserving of attention :— 

Dr. Southey is an renee wiry genius; but 
who could ever have dreamed of his writing a 
life of John Bunyan, or of his superintending 
a new edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress? It 
would appear that the Poet Laureate, though 
@ churchinan up to the full mark of orthodoxy, 
finds some of his greatest pleasures in attempt- 
ing to memorialize the distinguished men of 
ede communions. We do not pretend to de- 
termine the motives npon which Leuein beings 
act; but we have never seen any of Dr. South- 
ey’s dissenting memorials which indicated even 
a moderate share of candor, or which tended 
to leave an impression that impartiality was at 
all the object of his peculiar study. But if the 
learned > ron thinks, in this age, to write 
down dissent by attacking its champions of the 
olden times, he will find himself grivously dis- 
appoin’ ed, and will bave to take up the lamen- 
tation in his ok! age that he bas embarked in a 
fruitless enterprise. Perhaps he is not aware 
of the fact; but if he is not, we must remind 
him of it, that both his severe and artful attacks, 
(for he resorts in their turn to both methods) 
upon the greut cause of non-conformity, tend 
to swell the number of his adherents. He pro- 


vokes reading and reflection—two powerful 
helps to dissent. 
Dr. Southey evidently knows but little of the 


workings of that great and good mind which 
produced the Pilgrim’s Progress; we fear we 
must add, that he knows but litle of the times 
on which Bunyan fell. Let those who know 
anything of the operation of true religion in 
the human heart, or who have any somal, well- 
digested information on the subject of ecclesi- 
astical history, judge of our charges against 
Dr. Southey from the following passage—a 
—— which will be regarded by high church 
igots of every class as next to inspired. 

“To respect him,” that is, Mr. Senge ob- 
serves Dr. Southey, “us he deserves ; to admire 
him as he ought to be admired, it is necessary 

-that we should be informed not only of the 
coarseness aud brutality of his youth, but of 
the extreme ignorance ovt of which he worked 
his way, and the stage of burning enthusiasm 
through which he passed—a passage not less 
terrible than that of his own Pilgrim in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. His igno- 
rance, like the brutal manners from which he 
had now been reclaimed, was the consequence 
of his low station in life; but the enthusiasm 
which then succeeded was brought on by the 
circumstances of an age in which hypocrisy 
was regnant, and fanaticism rampant through- 
out the land. ‘We intended not,’ says Baxter, 
‘to dig down the bank or pull up the hedge, 
and Jay all waste and common, when we desir- 
ed the prelate’s tyranny might cease.’ No; 
for the intention had been, under the pretext 
of abating one tyranny, to estublish a far se-* 
verer and more galling in its stead. In doing 
thia, the banks hud heew thrown down, and 
the hedge destroyed ; aud while the bestial herd 
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who broke in rejoiced in the havoc, Baxter, and 
other sueh erring though good men, stood mar- 
velling at the mischief which never could have 
been effected, if they had not any | assisied 
in it. The wildest opinions of every kind were 
abroad ; divers and strange doctrines, with ey- 
ery wind of which, men, having no longer an 
anchor whereby to hold, were carried about 
and tossed to and fro. They passed with equal 
facility from strict puritanism to the utmost |i- 
cense of practical and theoretical impiety, as 
antinomians or as Atheists; and from extreme 
profligacy to extreme superstition in any of its 
forms.” 

Who can read this foul and bitter paragraph 
without reaching two conclusions; first, that 
the author should never have attempted to 
pourtray the religion of John Bunyan; and 
secondly, that he should never bave meddled 
with the history of non-conformity—both sub- 
jects are evidently beyond the reach of Dr, 
Southey: the one by reason of his aversion to 
spiritual religion; and the other by reason of 
his high tory and episcopal prejudices. ‘There 
is so much efror and misrepresentation mixed 
up with Dr, Southey’s most veracious state- 
ments, that we dare not commend this effort 
of his pen. At the same time we are ready to 
acknowledge that his life of Bunyan has atirac- 
tions of a certain order. In the first place, it 
is elegantly printed in a large type, and upona 
beautiful paper; in the second place, it ts full 
of striking illustrations, from the well-known 
hands of Martin and Harvey. Never was the 
Pilgrim in such a dress before. In the third 
place, the antiquarian researches respecting 
the true author of the Pilgrim, are adsmirably 
managed and finally settled. In the fourth and 
last place. Dr. Suuthey has tried to be as fair 
and liberal to poor non-conformists as bis na- 
ture and creed will allow. 


PURE WINE. 


The recent importation of some pure wine at 
New-York, has given birth to so many lauda- 
ble attempts at wit and wisdom, that it may be 
well to state the fucts, for the information of 
— who may not understand the whole af- 
ar. 

It is well known that temperance societies 
are established upon the pledge of total absti- 
nence from distilled spirits. 

It is also well known that the members of 
these societies have been, for years past, ex- 
tensively accused of “ gross hypocrisy and de- 
ception,” because, as was alleged, they cuntin- 
ued the use of foreign wines which are adul- 
terated with brandy before being shipped to 
this country. It was in vain that the friends of 
temperance discarded the common use of these 
wines, to avoid the appearance of this evil— 
Their opponents still urged that this “ brandy 
and wine” was still used by many of them, for 
sacramental purposes, and that the vow of to- 
tal abstinence from distilled spirits was delib- 
erately broken “even at the table of holy com- 
munion.” The public press had teemed with 
these aspersions, till the sacramental use of 
mixed wine had become one of the prominent 
hindrances to the temperance cause. 
stambling block was encountered every where; 
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and more especially did it abound in the mouths 
of the more intellectual, scientific, and profess- 
edly pious portion of those who find ingenious 
excuses and conscientious scruples for not join- 
ing in the work of reform.—* Really, they wish- 
ed well to the cause, but it must be more un- 
derstandingly aud consistently conducted, be- 
fore they could join it!” Open opposers, in the 
mean time, were still reeling and raving at the 
hypocrisy of the pledge of total abstinence ; 
and the press still reiterating that the members 
of temperance societies will deserve no respect 
or confidence, till the sacramental use of ming- 
led brandy and wine is abandoned, and sume 
pere wine imported in its stead. 

At length, in the midst of all this, a consign- 
meut of pure wine arrives at New-York. Some 
friends of temperance desirous of removing the 
occasion of insult, had advised the importation. 
To veut all cavil, a competent chemist is 
auth aoe to exausine and certify its purity, and 
the necessary publicity is given, under the sig- 
nuture of a well known citizen, 

And what is the result? As was, doubtless, 
expected. Sore discomfiture and chagrin among 
opposers, and much perplexity and dodging 
among fence-men aud -go-betweens. Svume- 
thing, however, must be said and done to avert 
the calamity. And what is it? Why, the 
presses discover that the preferring of pure 
wine to mingled “brandy and wine,” which 
was 80 Necessary to consistency and sincerity 
a few weeks ago, is now, the most decisive 

oof of over-scrupuluus hypocrisy imagina- 
ble! Besides it is shrewdly suapected that this 
wine, unlike all other merehandize, actually 
costs money—that the importers paid money 
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If some Hogarth could give the picture.to 
the canvass, it would be worth a hundred pipes 
of adulterated wine. As the case stands, the 
mora! developement is worth the effort which 
has elicited it. And aside from the vindication 
of the temperance cause, and the exposure of 
its enemies, the importation of pure wine is a 
mercantile phenomenon deserving public atten- 
tion, 

This importation will form anew era. The. 
use of mingled brandy and wine was doubtless 
an evil. The opposition, for once, were cor- 
rect; and they have driven the fricids of tem- 
perance to a high and safe ground, which they 
will maintain. Cavillers will be exposed, if not 
silenced; they can neither “ stir tack nor sheet” 
without self contradiction, Liquor dealing, 
hitherto wrapped in mystery from the eyes of 
the people, aud just beginning to be exposed, 
will continue to be investigated. ‘The phenom- 
enon of pure wine will remind the public that 
the common wines are not pure. The matter 
will not rest. And the time will come when a 
little wine mixed with much water, some cider, 
sustained by alcoholic distillations, neutralized 
by poisonous acids still more destructive, thick- 
eved with gum arabic, and colored with log- 
wood, will cease to be palmed off upon a con- 
fiding community for the pure juice of the 
grape. But it will not be done without some 
outcry from those whose craft is in danger.— 
We have written this, without the knowledge, 
privity, or suggestion of the parties concerned, 
or any one else. We seek to offend no one, 
But truth must be told plainly, and deception 
and sephistry ferrited out from their winding 
labyriuths.—Genius of Temperance. 





for it, and receive money for it of the m 
ers, and may-hap, with the usual profit: so 
that the whole is demonstrated to be a mere 

-making scheme, deserving the execration 
of all high minded men! The citizen recom- 
mending the wine, is very generously implica- 
ted in the suspicion of partaking in the specu- 
lation; for the selfishne-s of vice, like Satan 
——. always imputes to good men the 
criminality of selfishness, and yet discredits 
the possibility of any other human motive, thus 
making the world worse than the friends of re- 
formation represent it, And to cap the climax 
of absurdity, it is currently reported and be- 
lieved that one of the city churches, previous 
to the arrival of the pure wine, had substitu- 
ted cider, and another milk, for the use of wine, 
on sacramental occasions! [Whether the use 
of milk or cider, would be a greater departure 
from the original institution than that of bran- 
dy we will not inquire. Few people are aware 
of the amount to which brandy is the common 
ingredient. Our apology for noticing the friv- 
olous report is the fact that intelligent men 
have been led to believe it true.) A loud cla- 
mor is raised. The bacchanalian fry catch the 
song, and join in full chorus. But the most 
amusing, yet melancholy figure ia the group, 
is your intellectual, scientific, and would-be- 
pious moderate drinker, who still “ wishes well 
to the cause; but really, some of its friends 
have injured the cause so much by over-doing 
aes that he cannot conscientiously engage 

nt? 


4 led into 





_ MISSIONARY. 
THE BURMAN MISSION. 





The mission to this empire, in its varied cir- 
cumstances, is replete with events which de- 
serve to be considered with adoring reverence 


of an all-presiding Providence. Jt séems, in 
its origin and in all its progress, to make an im- 
perative demand on the Baptists, to support it 
with untiring liberality. lt was originaved by 
a valued man of God, who, after his entrance 
on a Missionary fife, became one of their de- 
pomination. His companion, the deservedly 
beloved Mrs. Judson, entered on the same Mis- 
sion in agreement with his views. They mu- 
tually labored aud suffered together, till a most 
trying dixpensation of Providence, Mr. Jud- 
sen’s cruel imprisonment, seemed to threaten 
the life of both, God, however, preserved her 
to be a ministering angel to him in his dreary 
srison, till he finally obtained his full liberty, 
ut his sufferings, instead of weaning his heart 
from the” Mission, seemed to have endeared to 
him his labor amongst the Burmans; for in 
one of his latest letters, he asks all who are 
“interested in the success of the Burman Mis- 
sion, to remember him and his associates at the 
throne pel age and to pray that they may be 
mortrication and death,’ 

and thus become acquainted with the myste- 
ries of the divine life.” Here seems to be no 
ca ion for a cessation of his work, or for 
ease and indolence. The gloomy prospects 
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nted by his imprisonment, and the daily 
fear that his life would be taken, created much 
sympathy amongst us, and inspired many pray- 
ers. And in due time, God sent deliverance. 
His incarceration, and the cruelties inflicted on 
his person, appeared to be dark events at the 
time. But perhaps we may see even now, that 
it has been over-ruled for good. Can we not 
say, that it has convinced us more forcibly of a 
want of zeal in the ~pt of Mi and 
of the great necessity of ardent and persever- 
ing prayer ?—We may hope that it has had 
this effect. God has tried us thus with adver- 
sity. He is now proving us with prosperity, 
and granting remarkable success to our Mis- 
sions in Burmah, Let us not be high-minded, 
but fear. Asa more generous Syicie is now 
excited, let us be earnest with God that it may 
be continued. And as the Baptist Board have 
lately sent two reinforcements to Burmah, let 
us feel that our labor of love for the Burmans 
has but commenced. Our sense of depenid- 
ence on God must lead us to diligence anil to 
liberality, hoping for his blessing. But little 
is yet done. Let us feel, therefore, that much 
is yet to be done, and to be done by our deno- 
mination. Why should we not, according to 
our numbers, be as laborious, as untiring, and 
as persevering in Missions, as any other body 
of Christians on the globe ? 


From the Missionary Herald for Aug. 
A REASON WHY THE TURKS DESPISE 
CHRISTIANITY. 


In many heathen countries, some of the 
worst obstacles which a missionary meets with 
are the contempt of Christianity or the preju- 
dice agaiust it, which the people feel, from 
having observed the immoral lives of men from 
countries nominally Christian, or from the un- 
meaning ceremonies, the bigotry, and the man- 
ifest hypocrisy of professedly Christian minis- 
ters mo churches. The heathen, and so do 
the Mohommedans, easily see that such a reli- 

ion has no good effect on the temper and con- 
Guct of its professors. In many cases they see 
that those who make the loudest pretensions 
are the worst wen. This is eminently true in 
respect to some sects around the Mediterrane- 
an. Mr. Dwight remarks— 


It is interesting to notice the changes that 
are taking place in the Turkish empire, and to 
contemplate theay im their connection with those 
more important changes in religious belief, and 
practice which we hope by and by to see effect- 
ed. The Turks, as a body, have never yet 
seen any thing like a fair exhibition of Chris- 
tian character. Who can wonder that they 
should look down with contempt on the mum- 
mery and nonsense, in the shape of religious 
rites, which they every where see in the pro- 
fessedly Christian churches of this country ; es- 
pecially when they also see that the most exact 
performance of these rites does not restrain 
from the grossest crime? To-day (Good Fri- 
day) has been a high day with the Catholics 
here, and I could not but feel, when I saw 
some Turks laughing @t.the ceremonies they 
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witnessed, that they were in the right, and had 
reasonable ground for prejudice against such a 
religion as this. And is-this the only represen- 
tation of the Gospel which they will ever have } 
Shall they never see pure Christianity acted out 
in life, clothed with all its simplicicity and pow- 
er? Such an example would have influence 
whenever exhibited. It was chiefly, the godly 
life, and holy conversation of Martyn that gave 
him influence among the Mahommedans of 
Persia ; and the name be has left behind him is 
not that of an acute reasoner and sound philos- 
pher, but simply that of a man of God. When 
such examples are multiplied in these Mobom- 
medan countries, we may hope to see the Gos- 
- eating the hearts even of Mussulmans to 
od, 

We have made arrangements to leave here 
next Monday for Constantinople. We prefer 
going by land, because we can with more cer- 
tainty calculate the time; the passage by wa- 
ter being very uncertain. 


EFFECTS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS. 


From a file of the Canton Register politely of- 
fered to us, we make the following extract respecting 
the effect of Christian Missions on the character and 
prospects of the South Sea Islands. They were sug- 
gested, as appears, by the arrival of the U. S. Ship 
Vincennes at that port, in January last. 


The Vincennes brings intelligence of a most 
interesting character, from some of the Poly- 
nesian Islands visited by ber, in reference to 
the succes of the Cliristian Missions established 
among them, and to the present moral and re- 
ligious state of their inhabitants. She was, a 
fortnight at the Washington or Northern Mar- 
quesan group, where the Islanders are still in 
their primitive condition; and made a visit of 
a month at the Society, avd of nearly two 
mouths atthe Sandwich Islands. During these 
periods her Commander and officers had a full 
opportunity of ascertaining from personal ob- 
servation, the true condition of the Chiefs and 
people at these respective clusters. The Na- 
tives of the first group are unquestionably both 
in a mental and physical point of view superior 
to those of the last two, but remain in the un- 
controlled licentiousness of the original char- 
acter of the South Sea Islanders: and in this 
respect present a strong contrast with those at 
the Society and Sandwich Islands, who have 
submitted to all the happy influences of Chris- 
tianity. The gentlemen of the Vincennes re- 
port the attainments in useful knowledge and 
in good morals among these, as most decided 
anid most satisfactory. 

The Sandwich Islanders are represented as 
making astonishingly rapid strides in civiliza- 
tion. Such has been the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among them by the extensive establish- 
went of Schools—the circulation of the gospels 
and other parts of the Seriptures—of tracts on 
religion and morals, and the elements of sci- 
ence. Such is the very general and decided 
reformation, from the gross vices and corrupt 
habits, by which till within a very few years 
they were almost universally degraded, and 
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such the increase of easmmerce and conse- 
uently the demand for large foreign supplies, 
chat the time cannot be far distant when they 
must claim a stand of no little importance and 
respectability, among civilized nations. 


NEGROES IN THE WEST-INDIES. 


Extract from the speech of the Rev. J. Barry a 
Wesleyan missionary, at the meeting of the London 
Missionary Society, May 13. 

I feel a deep concern in the welfare of the 
West-Indies, and in the condition ef the ne- 
groes. I have labored among them, and I am 
neither afraid nor ashamed to say, that what- 
ever importance may be attached to India, or 
to other parts of the world, there is not, under 
the heaven of the God of heaven, such a mis- 
sionury station as the West-Indics. In some 
of the representations that have been made 
to you respecting the slaves in the West-Indies, 
it has been affirmed, that they are so degraded, 
so ignorant, and so stupid, as te-be incapable 
of receiving religious instruction; that the ne- 
gro slaves, particularly those from Africa, are 
devoid of all mental capacity; but whatever 
destitution there is on their part, it arises from 
the state in which they have been kept; and I 
can aver from my own personal observation, 
that wherever moral and religious instruction 
has been offered, the slaves have not only evin- 
ced a desire to receive it, but have exhibited 
the tenderest susceptibilities of our nature.— 
Where handicraft professions have been intro- 
duced, 1 have seen them excel in those profes- 
sions. With regard to the reception of the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, i am prepar- 
ed to say that there are no people in a better 
state of preparation for it than slaves, A short 
time since, in a certain part of the island of Ja- 
maica, a child, who had been educated in a 
sunday-sciiool, happened to see a negro mend- 
ing his net upon the sabbath-day. The child 
immediately went up to him and said, * Do ye 
not know that it is written in the word of God, 
‘Thou shalt remember to keep holy the sab- 
bath-day ??” “Now, massa,” replied the ne- 
gro, “if you bring de word of God, aud read 
dat passage, | no mend my net on sunday any 
more.” The child brought the Bible, and read 
it; the negro laid aside bis net, and going home 
to his wife said, “O me never see such a pica- 
ninny as dat, him tell me all about de word of 
God, I never can work upon de sabbat again.” 
I have seen that where the negroes have em- 
braced the gospel of Christ, and a change has 
been effected upon their hearts, it was not con- 
fined to themselves, but its moral influence ex- 
tended to others around them. So great is the 
respect in which I have known a negro slave 
to be held, that where the master, a white 
man, could not obtain credit for five pence, the 
slave has been sent toa public store for the 


purpose, and could obtain credit for twelve | 


or fourteen pounds, with this observation, 
“George, we look to you for the payment of 
the money.” The fact is, that where religion 
acts upon the mind of the slave, it is capable 
of raising him to the highest tone of moral 
feeling, and to those duties to which he is call- 
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ed. Nothing! €an effect this change, but the 
gospel, illustrations of which I have frequent! 

seen on the bed of death. Many a time cone 
seen the negro in the prospect of speedy disso- 
lution, rejoiciig in the a of the glory of 
G Many a time have I seen, both in life 
and in death, the most astonishing effects pro- 
duced by the powerful influence of the gos- 
pel; and to this moment it affords me the 
highest personal ground for rejoicing, to re- 
flect that I bave labored among the negro pop- 
ulation, 

That much ignorance, however, prevails 
among the negroes, is beyond the possibility 
of doubt. A short time since, I was — 
through the parish of St. Ann’s, Jamaica, a 
was benighted, and had lost my way. I found 
the overseer’s*house, and a creole was appoint- 
ed to be my guide, who spoke English almost 
as well as myself. I inquired of hin, whether 
he knew that he had a soul? and he immedi- 
ately replied, “ No, massa, me know vothing 
about de soul.” I asked him if he had ever 
heard that there was a God: to which he again 
replied in the negative, and on a a simi- 
lar question to him relative to the Lord Jesus 
Christ,—I received the same answer. At a 
still later period, while travelling in the Savan- 
vah with a brother missionary, we met a most 
Tespectable woman, and the missionary, ad- 
dressing to her similar questions, received pre- 
cisely the same answers. At this moment 
there are not less than three bundred thousand 
slaves in the West-India Islands alone, totally 
destitute of a knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


From the Norwich Courier. 


Sabbath School Offering.—At an united 
Monthly Concert of Prayer, held in this city, 
at the Church of Rev. Alfred Mitchell, on Mon- 
day evening, an interesting address was deliy- 
ered ov behalf of the American Sunday School 
Union, by Rev. Dr. Skinner of Philadelphia. 
After whicl’ Uie meeting was organized by the 
appointment of Jabez Huntington Esq. Chair- 
man, and Wm. C. Gilman, Secretary, and the 
following measures adopted :— 

On motion of Gen. Wm. Williams Jr., su 

rted by Hon, Calvin Goddard, and Rev. D. 

emenway, 

Resolved, That the benevolent design of the 
American Sunday School Union, with refer- 
ence to the great Valley of the West, meets our 
cordial approbation. 

It was then proposed, That we will now 
make a thank-offering to the American Union, 
expressive in some degree of our grati:ude for 
the blessings which Sabbath Schvols have con- 
ferred upon us. This proposition was followed 
with a collection, and subscriptions by the La- 
dies and Gentlemen present, which amounted 
at the close of the evening to $383 82. 

Several individuals who had not an oportuni- 
ty to indulge their benevolent feelings on the 
above occasion, have since called and increas- 
ed the amount,—* And yet there is room.” 

WM. C. GILMAN, Secretary. 
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INTEMPERANCE. » 

In the last number but one of this paper was pub- 
lished a communication ander the title of “ Intemper- 
ance,” which we are pained to hear has been per- 
vérted from what, we believe, was its o | design 
—from what we know. was our design ip publishing 
it—and we wish therefore it could be reéalleds, The 
will to do it, is now, however, all that is leff¥o atone 
for @ne of those errors of haste and misconception to 

whieb a paper, like every other human organ, is lia- 





, article alluded to needs no further reference, 
these remarks being intendedonly for those who, we 
learn, have misconstrued its parport—other readers 
will have discovered nothing uncommon iv it. The 
object of its author was evidently, to set forth the 
invariable and inevitable effects of dram-drinking in 
every shape and degree, and for this end he has un- 
dertaken to sketch the history of some neighborhood 
with which he professes to have been acquainted. 
The object, therefore, if this was it, and we sincere- 
ly believe it was, no one will offer to galecny—andy 
if he has been incautious in handling it, we hope it 
will as readily be set down to zeal and not to mal- 
ice. It came to us, as we supposed, from a source 
entitling it to implicit credit and confidence, and 
passed therefore into our columns with less than 
ordinary scrutiny. So far from participating our- 
selyes in any other motive than the one alluded to, 
we state unhesitatingly, that the least suspicion that 
it contained marks by which-it would be identified 
or inflict a wanton pang on any individual, would 
have condemned it at once, come frum whatever 
source it might. For this avowal we offer the char- 
acter and uniform conduct of this paper. 

The picture is said to be an inaccurate one by those 
who have thought themselves pointed at—they are 
therefore perhaps mistaken in the likeness. If not, 
however, and it is inaccurate, we hope it is grossly 
so, and the portrait will do no harm. The different 
acceptation of language between writers aud readers 
is often the cause of misunderstanding and error: 
and we have noticed particularly that those who have 
waged war against this beastly vice, have been more 
uncompromising im. their language, in proportion to 
their sincerity and geal, Hard-drinkers are by such 
called drunkarils, “and moderate drinking is 4ard- 
drinking with them. ‘Tis a “ distinction without a 
difference” in our opinion; bat taking the picture, 
with such abatement, for the beau ideal, as we believe 
it was, of such. neighborhoods in general, we did 
not think, nor do we now think it an extravagant 
sketch of many an one in our coustry, previous to 
the modern unparalleled reformation in its habits. 
We have known of some ourselves, indeed, of which 
to be a true likeness it must, yet receive broad and 
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one such. un now fie before us from 
two distinct towns complaining severally of the ap- 
plication of the piece to them; and the editor of a 
paper in a third calls on us to say for whom it is 
meant, lest others should fall onder picion. In 
two other towns, we learn the orig of the pic- 
ture have-been beyond a doubt identified. Ht seems 
therefore not to have contained very strong intrinsic 
evidence of falsehood to condemn it, in the absence 
of other knowledge, while so many are afraid of iis 
application. 

We are here acquiting the author and publisher of 
evil intention, conceding however that the course 
was ill judged and incautious. Set not the error 
down however to the account of the good cause of 
Temperance. The cause is an excellent and an un- 
blameable one, and should not be charged with the 
weaknesses of its friends—albeit, it need not shrink 
from opening its books at any time, to a comparison 
of the “ account current” with its enemies. Bring 
forward the follies and weaknesses, the errors of zeal 
and mistakes of judgment of its promoters, and there 
is mischief oat sin enough concentrated in one gal- 
lon of rum to make an ample set-off to all of them. 
We wish not however to swell the list by any indis- 
cretion of ours, substantial as it is, and destined to 
bear on thro’ all obstacles. We regard the coucert- 
ed efforts of good men and good principles at work 
under God in the present reform, as the only suc- 
cessful way by which our country can be delivered 
from us fatal a moral scourge as ever visited a peo- 
ple. Across this one “only way,” we would not 
wantonly cast a stumbligg-block for our right hand. 


DEATH OF GEORGE IV. 

George IV. King of Great Britain, died early in 
the morning on the 26th of June. By this event the 
crown devolves upon the Duke of Clarence, who was 
in due form proclaimed King, by the name and title 
of William IV. 

Some very interesting political measares have oc- 
curred in the course of the reign, which will render 
the period memorable in the history of the nation. 
We allude more particularly to the repeal of the Test 
Act with its provisions, prohibiting dissenters from 
the Established Church from a participation in the 
honors and emoluments of office, and the Emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics. All the credit which the gov- 
ernment may receive, or be entitled to, for these 
liberal measures will be due to the reign of the late 
King. George 111, always rejected every advance 
towards Catholic Emancipation, on the ground of 
the obligations of his Coronation oath. 

Deata or Dr. Anperson.—The Liberia Herald 
announces the death of John W. Anderson, M. D., 
Acting Coluvial Agent, afier a sickness of sen days. 
He fell a victsm to the Afvienn fever, “ He was entirely 
resigned,” says the Herald, “ to the will of his Heav- 
enly Father, and was firm and unshaken in his faith. 

The Rev. G. A. Kisling, German missionary, in the 
sermon which he preached at his funeral, after speak- 
ing of the holy men of old, says: “ This valuable man 
we thought to be over zealous in religion too; but on 
the day when he was about to finish his course of faith 
on earth, he remarked, ‘they called me melancholy, 
hut now in the hour of death my very heart rejoices, 








deep shades of crime, wretchedness and woe. Add 
murder and perfidy, said a gentleman to us who has 
lived long and seen much, and [ know of more than 


that T have’ been melancholy in sucha manner; 
cause Tknow my Saviour will bring me to his glorious 
kingdom in heaven,’ Thus he was a stranger to the 
world. both in his manners and principals, but « fellow 
citizen with the saints and the d of God!” 
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Address,of the Cherokees 


ADDRESS OF THE ESTO THE 
PEOPLE OF THE TED STATES. 


We comply readily with the reavest of the Chero- 
kee Phoenix, that others would aid in having their 
appeal as ye heard as possible, by laying a 
part of it thiss the readerm of the In- 
telligencer. This ap is no declaination.” It is 
not the forced rhetoric of SPeech-making, but the sad 
and solemn protest of an oppressed people, that we 
would protect them, and not make them outcasts and 
vagabonds, among their own hills and vallies. Can 
the sophistry and machinations of unprincipled men, 
prevent any longer this simple appeal to our human- 
ity from being heard. Party spirit has had its wick- 
ed triumph over humanity for once, and now in the 
name of all that is just and merciful, let it be put 
away from the subject. With all its power to blind 
the vision of men, its triumph was a meagre one. 
The Indian bill was carried we think by a majority 
barely of five. Let the moral virtue and religious 
principle of our land, revive therefore from the shock 
it has received, and we believe it has yet redeeming 
virtue enough to wipe the stain of infamy from us, 
and recall the reproaches already cast upon us. 


Some months ago a delegation was appointed by 
the constituted authorities of the Cherokee nation to 
repair to the city of Washington, and, in behalf of 
this nation, to lay before the government of the United 
States such repfesentations, as should seem most like- 
ly to secure to us as a people that protection, aid, aud 
good neighborhood, which had been so often promis- 
ed tous, and of which we stand in great need. Soon 
after their arrival in the city they presented to Coa- 
gress a petition from our National Council, asking 
for the interposition of that body in our behalf, es- 
pecially with reference to the laws of Georgia, which 
were suspended io a most terrifying manner over a 
large part of our population, and protesting in the 
most decided terms against the operation of these 
laws. In the course of the winter they presented 
petitions to Congress, signed by more than four 
thousand of our citizens, including probably more 
than nineteenth-twentieths, and for aught we can 
tell, ninety-nine-hundredths, of the adult males of 
the nation, (our whole population being about six- 
teen thousand,) pleading with the assembled repre- 
teatatives of the American people, that the solemn 
engagements between their fathers and our fathers 
may be preserved, as they have been till recently, in 
full force and continued operation: asking, in a 
word, for protection against threatened usurpation, 
and for a faithful execution of a guaranty, which is 
perfectly plain in its meaning, has been repeatedly 
and rigidly enforced in our favor, and has received 
the sanction of the government of the United States 
for nearly forty years. . 

More than a year ago we were officially given to 
wderstand by the Secretary of War, that the Presi- 
dent could not protect us against the laws of Georgia. 
This information was entirely unexpected ; as it weat 
‘pon the principle, that treaties made between the 
United States and the Cherokee nation have no pow- 
t to withstand the legislation] of separate states; 
and of course, that they have no efficacy whatever. 
but leave our people to the mercy of the neighboring 
whites, whose supposed interests would be promoted 
by our expalsion or extermination. {t would be im- 
possible to describe the sorrow which affected our 
minds, on learning that the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States had come to this conclusion, that all 
bis illustrious predecessors had held intercourse with 
&% on principles which could not be sustained—prom- 
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ises made hoodreds of times, in almost every Con- 
ceivable manner—often in the form of solemn treat- 
ies, sometimes in letters written by the Chief Magis- 
trate with his owm hand, very often ia letters written 
hy the Secretary of War under his direction, some- 
times orally by the President and Secretary to our 
chiefs, and frequently, and always’ both orally and 
in writing, by the Agent of the United States residing 
amongus, w most important business it was to see 
the guaranty of the United States faithfully executed. 

Soon after the war of the revolution, as we have 
learned from our fathers, the Cherokees looked upon 
the promises of the whites with great distrust and sus- 
picion ; but'the frank and magnanimoos conduct ef 
General Washington, did much to allay these pie) 
The perseverance of i idents, and e 
pecially of Mr. Jefferson, in the same course of pol- - 
icy, and in the ant assurance that our coun 
should remain te, except so far us we volunta- 
rily ceded it, nearly banished anxiety in regard to en- 
croachments from the whites. To this result the aid 
which we-received from the United States in the at- 
tempts of our to become civilized, and the 
kind efforts of olent societies, have greatly con- 
tributed. Of years, however, much solicitude 
was occasioned among our people by the claims of 
Georgia. This solicitude arose from an apprehension, 
that by extreme importunity, threats, and other un- 
due influence, a treaty would be made which should 
cede the territory, and thus compel the inhabitants to 

ve. But it never occurred to us for a moment, 
t without any new treaty, without any assent of 
our rulers and people, without even a pretended com 
pact, and against our vehement and unanimous pro- 
testations, we should be delivered over to the discre- 
tion of those, who had declared by a legislative act, 
that they wanted the Cherokee lands and would have 
them. 

Finding that relief could not be obtained from the 
Chief Magistrate, and not doubting that our claim to 
protection was just, we made our application to Con- 
gress. During four long months our delegation wait- 
ed at the doors of the National Legislature of the 
United States, and the people at home, is the mest 
painful suspense, to learn in what manner our appli- 
cation would be answered; and, now that Congress 
has adjourned, on the very day before the date fixed 
by Georgia for the extension of her oppressive laws 
over the greater part of our country, the distressing 
intelligence has been received that we have received 
no answer atall; and no department of the govern- 
ment has assured us that we are to receive the desir- 
ed protection. But just at the close of the session, 
an act was passed, by which half a million of dol- 
lars was appropriated towards effecting a removal of 
Indians; and we have great reason to fear that the 
inflvence of this act, will be brought to bear most in- 
juriously upon us. The passage of this act is certain-~ 
ly understood by the representatives of Georgia as 
abandoning us to the oppressive and cruel measures 
of the staté> and as sanctioning the Opinion that trea- 
ties with ludians do not restrain state legislation. We 
are informed by those who are competent to judge, 
that the recent act does not admit of such construc- 
tion; but that the passage of it, under the actual 
circumstances of the controversy, will be consi 
as sacctioning the pretensions of Gcorgia, there 
is too mach reason to fear. . 

Thus have we realized with heavy hearts, that our 
supplication has not been heard; that the protection 
heretofore experienced is now to be withheld; that 
the guaranty, in consequence of which our fathers 
laid aside their arms and c.Jed the best portions of 
their country, means nothing; and that we must 
either emigrate to an unknown region and leave 
the pleasant land to which we have the strongest at- 
tachments, or submit to the legislation of a state, 
which has already made Our people outlaws, and 
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ena t any Cherokee, who endeavor to 
prevent the selling of his country, shall be imprison- 


ed in the Penitentiary of Georgia ss than four 
years. To our countrymen thi holy 
intelligence, and with the most ppointment 


has it been received. 

But in the midst of our sorrows, we do not forget 
our obligations to our friends and benefactors. It 
was with sensations of inexpressible joy, that we have 
learned, that the voice of thousands, in w ris of 
the United States, hag been raised in our If and 
the numerous we offered in our fayer, in both 
Houses of Congress. To those numerous friends, 
have thus sympathized with us in daplOW estate, 
er our grateful acknowledgments. In plead- 
r cause, they have pleaded the cause of the 
and defenceless thi oughout the world. Our spe- 
thanks are due, however, .to honorable 

. who so ably and eloqueatly ed our rights, 
in both branches of the wational legislature. Their 
efforts will be appreciated, wherever thé merits of 
this question shall be known; and we cannot but 
think, that they have secured for t ves a perma- 
nent reputation among the disinte' dvocates of 
humanity, equal rights, justice, and faith, We 
even cherish the hope, that these efforts, seconded 
and followed by others of a similar character, will 
yet be available so far as to mitigate our sufferings, 
if not to effect our entire deliverance. 


(To be concluded.) 
TO THE FRIENDS OF SEAMEN. © 


The efforts of the Seamen's Friend Society to im, 
prove the condition and elevate the character of a 
worthy but neglected portion of our countrymen de- 
serve to be seconded with much more promptness 
than they have hitherto been. The cause of seamen 
we are happy to say is latterly looking up. Some 
care has been manifested by our Government to pro- 
vide religious and moral restraints for the men of 
our navy; and the moral condition of the seamen 
who are enguged more directly in commerce is at- 
tracting the attention of philanthropic men, mere and 
more as their destitution becomes known. ‘This large 
mass of our citizens who are afloat upon the seas, 
and therefore absent continually from our society 
and thoughts, receive a share of our regard little pro- 
portioned to the part they bear in securing the priv- 
ileges, upholding the credit, and furnishing the com- 
forts of our land, Considering the important servi- 
ces which they contribute for its prosperity at home 
and abroad—that thése very services cut them off 
from sharing in the citizenship which they help to 
secure, partieularly in the social avd religious privi- 
leges that e it,—it is the part of mauly generos- 
ity, as well ) n duty, to help make good 
their losses. We lend our columns therefore to the 
subjoined appeal of the Seamen’s Friend Society 
with the ardent hope that a generous public will not 
allow it to have been made in vain. 

‘ There is no place,’ (says the author of “ Sketches 
of Naval Life,’”) ‘ where the searching motives of re- 
ligion are more needed than in a ship. Our gang- 
way has often been witness to this. We call it whole- 
some discipline, and it igso; but natural health is far 
better than that which we get from medicines. Pu- 
rify the fountain, instead of acting on the streams. 
Give them religious ; make them feel that 
waking or sleeping, or among their fellows, 











thro’ every t 
upoa them, D, sen igi 

and wrathful: make them love with supre 
tion the God who made and preserves, and the Sa. 


viour who redeemedithem: give « the charity 
that ‘‘guffereth long and teach them 


, 
to “ttire fe without t abhor that 
wh vil and clea’ that which is good: to 
be kindly affectioned o another with brotherly 
love ; in honor preferring one another ; not slothfyl 
in bysiness ; ferveut in spirit; serving the Lord: to 
be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good,” and then you may throw iron gags and map- 


acles into the sea.’ 


- 







APPEAL. 

“The American Seamen’s Friend Society,” 
has undertaken, as its directors believe at the 
call of Providence, to bear a part in evangeliz- 
ing the maritime world. ‘To extend to seamen 
in every situation, the means of grace, is the 
only me by which they have any hope of 
accomplishing their object. For this purpose 
they are voring, as God shall give them 
wisdom, to devise, mature, und carry into ef- 
fect, the best plans of operation; bat they find 
themselves exceedingly straitened for the want 
of pecuniary aid. The claims of seamen are 


unquestionably stronger upon those who re- 


side in seaport towns, than upon any other 
portion of the community, and it is hoped they 
will be felt and promptly met by all those who 
occupy these high places of moral responsibil- 
ity. But that they are confined to this or any 
other part of the inhabitants of our land, cer- 
tainly no considerate or liberal mind will as- 
sert. Many of the necessaries, and more es- 
pecially of the cemforts and luxuries of almost 
every individual in the nation, are brought to 
him through the toils and privations of our sea- 
men. When they are called to risk their lives, 
or to shed their blood, in defence of our liber- 
ties, every. man in the land participates in the 
benefit. And when it is further recollected, 
that by their very emyloyment, an employment 
too indispensable to our national prosperity, or 
the spread of the Gospel of Christ, they are 
ent off from many of the dearest privileges 
with which our country so richly abounds, it 
is believed every generous heart will feel an 
obligation to them, which it will not be back- 
ward to acknowledge or repay ; and that what 
can be done, under these circumstances, for 
their best interests, every benevolent individ- 
ual will cheerfully do something to accomplish. 

-In view of these considerations, and the in- 
timate connection between the cause of sea- 
men and the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, will not the ladies in most of the 
congregations blessed with a preached Gospel 
esteem it a privilege as well asa duty to lend 
their assistance by making their minister a life 
director, or at least a life member, of the Amer- 
ican Seamen’s Friend Society? Fifty dollars 
will constitute him a director for life, and then 
he will receive the Sailor’s Magazine for that 
period ; and if the sum cannot be raised at 
once, it may be completed by a second pay- 
meut. ‘Twenty dollars constitute life member- 
ship, and the Magazine will be sent for ove 
year. 
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ion, and engage one suitable in- 
, Or more as the case y uire, to 
titin circulation, and there will ‘calleas be 


afailure of thes mplishment of the object. 
This paper round if 

and where be: 

Sailor’s Magazine. 

Where a part of a 
warded last year, it the remainder 
will be collected the coming season if practica- 
ble. This will secure the Magazine to the cler- 
gman for-life, in addition to the good which 
the money may effect. And where life mem- 
bership only was attempted, the same object 
may yet be secured by raising the additional 
sum at & convenient time. 

Hoping that this comimunication will fall into 
the hands of those who have a“ ready mind,” 
Ihave the honor to be, with Christian affec- 
tion, your servant iu the Gospel. 

* Josuua Leavitt, 
General Agent of S&F.S. 

N. B. Moneys may be forwa mail, or 
otherwise, to Silas Holmes, Esq. surer of 
the above s@ciety, 62 South-street, New-York, 
or to any agent named on the cover of the Sai- 
lor’s Magazine. 

> Editors favorable to this object, will confer a favor 
apon the Society by inserting the above. 


1830. 


For the Religious Tntelligencer. 
ARDENT SPIRITS ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


Mr. Epirorn,—Among the various classes of ob- 
jectors to the present system of Temperance refor- 
mation, are found some who boast largely of their in- 
dependence, and with great complacency tell of their 
devation above the tramelling obligations of the 
would-be religious and benevolent world, and say, in 
the face of all that has been accomplished, that the 
admixture of so much selfish, ambitious, and political 
feeling in these objects, has rendered them so corrupt 
that they cannot think of hazarding their reputation 
by an association where their purity of feeling would 
meet with such repugnance. These are the men of 
generous intentions; they would promote the happi- 
ness of mankind, but it must be by purely disinteres- 
ted and honorable means; and it must be in a way 
that will declare to every impugning, suspicious per- 
on, to spare his calumny, for them its breath can 
never reach. These men are as free in their profes- 
tions as in their practice. The breath they breathe 
is fall of love ; and all their love, too much like breath, 
is spent upon the air. These men tremble for the in- 
stitutions of our country, and in their excessive sym- 
pathy proclaim, if things were only so, we would do 
thus; and then they mourn, (how deep and how sin- 
cere?) alas! chat purity is fled from earth—that none 
are found to welcome her but me. Blackness and 
darkness may gather in the destinies of man; but they, 
through fear the lustre of their shining will be dimined, 
Mand off, and in their little light revolve, and leave 
that darkness still to gather. We must leave these 
men, for this good cause waits not their help. 

There are others of less delicacy of sentiment and 
feeling, with souls so full of reverence for by-gone 
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mee and shots up their bosoms from the 
kindly breathing t spirit that whispers ‘good 


will to all ma They object, because, say they, 
‘Our fathers saw no evil in the thing, and wherefore 
we!» The wisdom of this age bears not the stamp of 
years. ‘Tis all hair brained and puerile. Men want 
to make a noise, and sound their names abroad, aad 
what so good as this, with pleaoof evils magnified, 
and good to’ be accomplished. And they go plod- 
ding on, with admiration at their own sagacity, and 
wonder any can become the dupes of schemes of 
aggra ment—schemes so fair exposed by 
unerring wisdom. We would dismiss these men, 
we hold them fast and bind them down to wi f 
found in other y 

In 1741 was read before the Royal Society, Lon- 
don, a work on the ‘ Uses of Ventilators,’ by Stephen 
Hales, D. D. PRS. ; where this subject is incident- 
ally introd in the following extracts : 


“ Notwithstanding the destructiveness of these dis- 
tilled spirituous liquors is so notorious, that not only 
every open willing eye, but even the wilfully blind 
canuot but see the miseries they bring on mankind; 
yet how does this enchanting syren bewitch and in 
fatuate the nations of the earth with its sorceries, id- 

h that multitudes of inexperienced fresh dram- 
drinkers are daily crowding on to taste of the enven- 
omed cup.” 

“It is pretended that drams comfort, warm, and 
defend from the severe cold to which men are some- 
timet exposed, without which they say they must per- 
ish. Bat it is well known that men did not perish in 
the coldest countries for waut of drams formerly, 
when they were not to be had. And as to the perni- 
cious effects of spirituous liquors in very hot climates, 
as on the coast of Guinea, it is observed, that the 
French and Portuguese, who do not indulge in distill- 
ed spirits, are very healthy there; but that the Eu- 
glish who drink spirits die fast.” 

“Since then the evil has become so notoriously epi- 
demical, as to debilitate and destroy multitudes in 
most parts of the world, how destructive must it be to 
the real welfare of those nations where it rages. It 
behoves. therefore, all who have any bowels of pity 
for their fellow creatures, to do their best to deliver 
them from it.” 

“ If the consideration of the inhumanity of being 
instrumental to the destruction of multit , and in 
a manner, in some parts of the world, of whole na- 
tions, is not of weight enough to influence ; yet surely 
the awful consideration that it must needs be highly 
displeasing to our merciful creator, to have bis fayo- 
rite creature man, thus debased, raced, and de- 
stroyed, both in body and soul, ought to have its due 
weight. Can it in reason be ex t he will al- 
ways stand by au unconcerned of such as- 
tonishing proceedings? And not in me 
visit the nations for these things, to prevent the s 
much greater ruin of future generations; in confor- 
mity to God's usual methods of proceeding, when ir- 
regularities are arrived to great excess. For if in 
fifty or sixty years this destructive pest bas spread 
thus far aud wide, how vastly greater will the havoc 
among mankind be in an hundred years more, if some 
check be not put to its career.” 

“ Ask those in stations of power and trust, ask them 
if they can look with indifference upon their poor dis- 
tracted countrymen who are poisoning and destroy- 
ing themselves? In trials for life, what diligence is 
not used to find the truth on occasion of the loss of 


one subject? What a faithful physician 
bestow for the one life? How did 
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the wise Romans honor him who saved the life of one 
Roman citizen? Butia the p e, it is not ong 
thousand, but many thousa hoe. i 

yearly over the world by this sts. ht 
not then a stop to be put to thig! calamity be- 
fore it be too tate, by any means, and upon any lerms 
whatsoever, in those nations where they mean to keep 
up any face of government? Nor can there be any 
inconvenience like te arise from the redress of the 
grievance, that deserves to be named with those evils 
which must be the undoudted consequence of its con- 
tinuance.” o M. 


EDUCATION OF GREEKS. 
Greex Scoot at Smyrya. & 


Through the kindness of a friend we are permitted 
Yo publish the following extracts of a letter from Miss 
Reynolds to her friends in this vicinity, dated Smyr- 
na, April 23d. 

“Would that you were with us fora time, to see 
what we sce of the ignorance and superstition of this 
people. My heart sickens at the view, yet | am 
cheered with the bright prospect of our school: it is 
like the shining of a candlein adark place. 1 do be- 
lieve the Lord will own and bless our humble efforts 
to spread the knowledge of Himself, and that what is 
sown in much weakness will spring up and bear fruit 
unto eternal life. Mr. Brewer has written to the La- 


dies and to friends in different parts of the country. 
We need means to enlarge our sphere of usefuloess. 
‘The calls on every side are loud and pressing----who 
will aid in restoring these long desolate churches 
When you see any who have wept at the fate of un- 
happy Scio, tell them her hapless sons and daughters 
who escaped the bloody massacre, have returned to 


the number of 10,000, to cultivate once more her fer- 
tile fields, and what is still more interesting, some of 
the teachers in her former College, have commenced 
a school amid the ruins of the once beautiful city, 
now one heap of desolation, with the exception of here 
and there a corner, which is the residence of a fami- 
ily. In Mr. Brewer's visit there last week, he walked 
thro’ fallen arches, cellars and houses, and his soul 
was filled with compassion for the wretched inhabit- 
ants. He carried a bundle of clothes sent by our 
friends at home, which in distributing, called down 
their warmest blessings on h If and our patrons. 
“ Jt is more blessed to give than to receive.” [ will 
not go into particulars, for Mr. Brewer will send them 
in bis journal. 1 am thankful that | came here, tho’ 
1 feel the distance that divides me from kindred and 
friends. Thy scenes, dear native land, are more 
sweet than pen can describe, but here are millions 
who know not the way to fairer scenes and more en- 
during pleasures. I[ cheerfully forego the comforts 
and privileges which I have left, that | may point 
these wanderers toa rest in heaven. There may | 
find solid and unending joys, and meet the loved com- 
panions of my early days. 

The school has increased to 100. Our hands are 
full, and the rooms will not hold any more: we must 
say no, to those who plead earnestly for admission. 
The Greek master is really anxious for the spiritual 
good of the school ; he has prayers every morning.” 





Extract of a letter from Rev. Mr. Brewer to a lady 

in this city, dated 
Smyvana, April 29, 1830 

My Dear Madam,—tI have been so much occupied 
pagel cc tag labors, that I have only had time 
to e the Society in general, and the editors of 
some newspapers. Now that these are in some 
measure disposed of, endeavor to revive the 
acquaintance of pri te . We have at length 
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* € ; 
arrived at a painful of our operations; for tho’ 
our school room has fitted up at some expense, 
and was unquestionably the Sest we could obtain, 
(being so nigh our Gwn lodgings,) it can only accom. 
modate an hundred. Yesterday we had this number 
of pupils, and though the master css to 
make a place for the daughter of a t, and a few 
frieuds this morning, yet idering the coming on 
of warm weather, I was. trained to say to a sweet 
little girl,“ there is room no more.” As she went 
away sadly and slowly to find her mother, I turned 
on my heel and said to myself, “I will go and telj 
Mrs. what I have seen.” 

My dear madam, you have done much, very much, 
and other friends in New-Haven have done much, 
and those elsewhere, to aid us in our undertakings, 
When we think of this, we feel almost ashamed to 
ask for further assistance. But then it is such a luz. 
ury to collect these children, and to witness their dai- 
ly improvement, and to receive their blessings, and 
observe the grateful looks of hundreds of their friends 
as we pass in the streets, that we love not only to en- 
joy it ourselves, but are apxious that our patrons 
should also share more and'siill more largely of the 
same. We cannot feel content with taking merely 
an bhondred from the 5,000 families that are withio 
half an hour’s walk of us, and from the 60,000 that 
are not far distant. While therefore we must try to 
steel our hearts to the daily and urgenfipleas for ad- 
mittance, which we must continue to hear daring the 
tedious months before we expect returns from the So- 
ciety, we will comfort ourselves with the thought, 
that then we may enlarge the sphere of our labors, 
until we may say at least to the thousands of Smyr- 
na, * Yet there is room.” 


Tue Frienps or Greece are respectfully inform. 
ed, that it is intended to remit money, and clothing 
for girls, for the mission under the care of Rev. Mr. 
Brewer, ina few weeks. Any thing contributed to 
this mission, and forwarded to Mr. Leonard A. Dag- 
gett, the Treasurer of the “‘ Ladies’ Greek Associa- 
tion,” by the 15th of Sept., or to the subscriber, shall 
be carefully transmitted. T. DWIGHT, 

New-Haven, Aug. 10. Corresponding Sec'ry. 


TEMPERANCE MEETING. 


A meeting of the New-Haven County Temperance 
Society was held at North Milford on Tuesday the 
i7th inst. There was a more full delegation thao 
has attended several of the previous meetings. The 
following Societies were reported. 

New-Haven city, Young Men’s do., Branford, 
North Branford, Derby, Humphreysville, East Ha- 
ven, Hamden, Milford, North Haven, North Mil- 
ford, Wallingford, Waterbury, West Haven, Wood- 
bridge. The whole increase of the Societies above 
mentioned since the last report is about 130. 

It was highly gratifying to hear practical and in- 
telligent men come forward and give the testimony of 
their experience in favor of the disuse of spirituous 
liquors. It had been apprehended that many would 
be unable to get through the severe labors of the sea- 
son without ardent spirits. Bat there was ample tes- 
timony that the farmer can gather his hay and his 
harvest, and that in a season unusually oppressive, 
without drinking it himself or furnishing it for his 
workmen. Not only members of the Society, but & 
great many who have not subscribed their names 
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- Summary. 
have made the experiment kinds of labor 
and daring the hottest day#of an unusually warm 
season, with the most entire success. Some had 
anticipated difficulty in hiring hélp, but they found 
on experiment not only help enough, but far better 
help than they ever had before. They finished their 
haying and harvesting much earlier than Usual ; ex- 
perienced “no accidents,” ‘no breakiug of tools,” 
“no quarrelling and dissatisfaction among their work- 
men,” “‘no blow out,” no “ blue monda’s,”—labor 
was “ more uniform,” faithful, cheerful, and in every 
respect better. They had never got through the sea- 
son so cheaply, so quietly, pleasantly and profitably. 
The same testimony was given concerning those em- 
ployed in different kinds of manufactures and partic- 
vlarly the very fatigueing and laborious employment 
of making and burning brick, by a member who em- 
ploys 10 hands. These facts came not from men 
who had spent the summer in making theories in the 
shade of their closets, but from those, whose sun- 
burnt, honest and intelligent countenances, and 
hands hardened with honorable labor, told their 
hearers that they had born the heat and burden of 
the day themselves. 

Many reports had been put into circulation that 
several persons had died during the hot weather who 
were “ cold water” men, or in the employ of those 
who refused to furnish liquor. 

To ascertain the truth of these reports particular 
inquiries were made of each delegate as he gave his 
statement. It was ascertained that many persons 
had failed, and several deaths had occurred in con- 
sequence of the excessive heat; but in every one of 
these cases, the sufferer used ardent spirits on the 
day of the disaster. Several instances were men- 
tioned of a trial of strength and ability to endure 
heat and fatigue between the “ cold water” and “hot 
water” men, where obviously not strength but weak- 
ness resulted from the use of spirits. 

The meeting was altogether a very interesting and 
satisfactory one to the friends of the Society, and 
furnished evidence that although there is in some pla- 
ces, from unfortunate circumstances, an increasing 
opposition to the cause, yét generally, to use the lan- 
guage of one of the delegates, “ the cause is certainly 
gaining ground with the steady, considerate part of 
the community.” 

The reports from the delegates were so much more 
fall and interesting than usual, that a part of them 
were deferred till the afternoon. 

After the reports the meeting was addressed by Dr. 
Foote of North Haven, Rev. Mr. Boardman of New 
Haven, and Hon. Roger M. Sherman. 

The addresses were such in character and effect 
as might be expected from such men; and the audi- 
ence was dismissed deeply and we hope happily im- 
pressed by the exercises of the day. 


YOUNG MEN’S TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


The Quarterly meeting of ‘this Society was held in 
the Centre Church on Monday evening. An elo- 
quent address was delivered by a young gentleman 
in College, Mr. Smith from South Carolina. We 
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rejoice in the | a of the future glory of our 


country, when young men of influence and talents 


‘Whus step for cause of Temperance and 
virtue. The of this society is already seen 
and felt, and we doubt that ten years hence 


when the affecting objects that now excite our com- 
misseration shall have staggered to their graves, we 
shall behold a generation to whom the destinies of 
our country may be confided without fear. 


SUMMARY. 


In the British House of Commons, on the 16th of 
June, Mr. Hume brought forward a motion for with: 
drawing the English settlement at Sierra Leone, 
which he said had been a total failure, on account of | 
the unhealthinegs, of the climate. The resoloties 
was withdrawn, and a comwittee of enquiry was ap- 
pointed. 


A Dublin writer of June 19th says: “1 do not ex- 
aggerate whew I state to you that the people are lite- 
rally starving in yarious districts of Cannaught and 
Munster, the provinces in which potatoes arc almost 
the only food used by the poor. The distress is as 


great and appalling as it was in 1822.” 


Metuopist Lise sariry —At the anniversary of the 
British Baptist Missionary Society, on the 17th of June, 
John Foster, Esq. the author of the celebrated Essay on 
Decision of Character, and other popular works, concla- 
ded his address as chairman of the meeting, with the fol- 
lowing anecdote : 

About sixteen years ago, I met with one of the excel- 
lent secretaries of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. and 
he urged me to speak to Dr. Ryland and Mr. Fuller, oa 
the importance of sending missionaries to the West Indies. 
I can never forget the remark with which the Rev. gen- 
tleman closed his observations: “Do not let thear be 
afraid that we shall be jealous, there is no room for jeal- 
ousy ; there is room enough for all our exertions, and for 
five or ten times more than we can bring into the field,” 


AnoTHER Missionary Gone !—The Liberia Herald 
of June 6th, announces the death of the Rev, Mr, Graner, 
German missionary. He died at Monrovia the eapital of 
the African colony, on the 12th of May, at 9 o'clock in 
the evening, after a sickness of seven weeksand five days, 
He enjoyed the consolations of religion during his lop 
illness, and fell asleep so quietly that those who ousaoe 
ed his bed could not tell when his spirit departed —NV. Y, 
Obs. 

Mission To Armenta.—A letter from an American 
gentleman, dated Constantinople, May 25th, published in 
the Journal of Commerce, says: ‘ Eli Smith left Siam- 
boul witha Rev. Mr. Dwight, both habitedvin Tu: kish 
costumes and mustachios, about six days age, for Arme- 
nia and Persia.” 

A new weekly paper is issued in New-York city, enti- 
tled, ‘ The Christian Intelligencer’ —handsomely printed, 
and under the editorial direction of the Rev. Mr. West- 
brook, late of Fishkill. It will be devoted to the interests 
of the Reformed Dutch Church. ~ 3 

A decree prohibiting the cire of religious tracts, 
was recently issued at Lunenburgh, if the kingdom of 
Hanover. The civil and ecclesiastical authority in this 

rt of Germany is in the hands of the Rationalists or 

nitarians, and they seem disposed to exert it to the ut- 
most to vex their orthodox brethren. 


ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


On Sabbath morning, 8th inst. Rev. Mr. Francis 
M. Kip was solemnly ordained to the work of the 
Gospel ministry, and installed pastor over the Re- 
formed Dutch Church at Bloomingdale, formerly un- 
der the pastoral care of the late Rev. Dr. Guan. A 
Sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Knox, from 2 
Cor. v, 20, ‘‘ Now ¢ we are ambassadors for 


Christ. ~ 
ad 














Choctaw Indians. - 


CHOCTAW INDIANS. 


Extract of a letter from Rev. Cyrus B 
the Rev. J. L. Wil } an 
Auxcnuna, May 31, 1890. 

“You know the course pf public measures 
which are taken in regard to the Indians. The 
Choctaws feel that they are injured; and to 
human view, it seems probable that before ma- 
ny months have passed away, the nation will 
be sold, and all 6tir institutions broken up. A 
year or two at least, will bring about strange 
and trying events, as we may well fear. 

“All the Choctaw men in office are broken 
by the Mississippi law—all their laws and usa- 
ges abolished, and the Choctaws declared liable 
to taxation. My neighbor, Col. Folsom, has 
just had a tax of sixteen dollars imposed on 
him. Missionaries are also taxed. None but 
free while men, with certain qualifications, are 
considered as lawful voters in this state. What 
privilege is it to an Indian to be made the citi- 
zen of a Republic, when by its constitution he 
can have no voice? The poor Choctaws love 
liberty. They will not fight, nor can they un- 
dergo such laws. They love their country and 
have no wish to leave it. Our hearts are at 
times much distressed, we cry to our Father 
on high and find comfort. So much for the 
political state of my dear people. Oh that our 
government had considered treaties with a red 
man as sacred! [sit wrong for me thus to feel 
in view of my people—our schools—chnrches 
and mission stations? If so, I am a great sin- 
ner, for I feel deeply. 

“And now my dear sir, go from the Senate 
house at Washington tothe camp meeting in 
the Choctaw nation. Do not start at the word 
* campomeeting ;’ with poor Indians these have 
been ns of Pentecost blessings. And 
hundreds will remember these meetings, I trust 
in heaven with sweetest joy. 

“Tam unable adequately to describe our 
mercies. Could you count over the wonders 
of redeeming love that your own eye has wit- 
nessed in the course of your ministry among 
your own dear people? When I wrote you 
from Hebron, the good shower of mercy began 
to fall. In June following, we met at another 
place. threw up a bower made of bushes. 
A greatnumber assembled, and were awaken- 
ed. Oh it wasa time of the Lord’s power! 
There we saw scores of the Indians weeping 
on the ‘anxious seat.’ The good work contin- 
ued through the*summer, winter, and spring, 
even up to this day. Last fall we erected a 
large meeting house ata place called in En- 
glish, Long Sweet Gums; it cost us about two 

undred dollars, and will accommodate nearly 
five hundred people. The missionaries also 
put up log cabins. I have one which cost less 
than five dollars; and at this place we have 
been favored with the labors of many dear 
brethren ; and should you soon come this way, 
I should rejoice to have you meet this people, 
at this dear, most dear and consecrated place.” 

On the first Sabbath in May, fifty Indians 
were received into the church, and nearly one 
hundred and sixty persons were at the Lord’s 
table. Mr Byington states that Col. Folsom, 
formerly one of the chiefs, is very active in the 
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‘jeause of Christ. On the next Sabbath, in 
-fanother part of the nation, about nineteen per. 


sons were received into the church, and sixty 
celebrated the Lord’s supper. Mr. B. thinks 
the members of the Presbyterian church jy 
the Choctaw nation about as numerous as the 
membe f the first Presbyterian church jn 
Cinein when he was here two or three 
yearssince. We trust.the Indians will be re. 
membered in the prayers of Christians, for 
truly, help in their case can come only from 
God.—Cin. Chr. Jour. 


TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN GREAT BBITAIN. 

A little monthly publication, entitled “The Tem. 
perance Society Record,” hes just been commenced 
iu Glasgow, Scotland, devoted to the discussion of 
principles, and the communication of intelligence 
relating to temperance. 

It states that about 140,000 Temperance 
Tracts have already issyed from the Glasgow 
press, besides Mr. Dunlop's Essay on National 
Intemperance, three large editions of Beech- 
er’s Sermons on Intemperance, and two edi- 
tions of Notices of Drunkenness, by a Medical 
Practitioner, published by individgals friendly 
to the cause. Editions of Beecher’s Sermons 
have also been printed at Dundee, at Bradford, 
in Yorkshire, and in Ireland. 

Here follows a list of 26 towns, containing 
3,335 members, and 10 towns from which no 
returns had been received. 

Several societies have been formed in differ- 
ent parts of the country, on the principle of 
allowing the moderate use of ardent spirits; 
these, experience has proved will effect noth- 
ing. Some of them have been already broken 
up, and con-tituted anew on the principle of 
entire abstinence. They quickly found that 
there was no possibility of drawing a line of 
demarcation—that moderation was quite a rel- 
ative term, and that what was moderation to 
one, was excess to another—that there were 
disputes taken place with regard to the con- 
duct of the members, and therefore, finding 
the system would not work, they have come to 
the practical conclusion, that to effect any good 
at all, the societies must be constituted on the 
principle of entire abstinence distilled spir- 
us, and having re-formed themselves on this 
principle, their operations are now harmonious 
and successful. 

Public meetings have been held of the s80- 
cieties at Greenock, Glasgow, Paisley, Largs, 
Bonhill, Kenvildock, St. Ninians, Dunfermline, 
Campsie, Duntocher, and soime others, atten- 
ded in general, by crowded and attentive av- 
diences. Lectures and addresses have also 
been delivered in many towns and villages 
where no societies are yet organized, but where 
they are in process of formation. The total 
number of members in Scotland, we believe, 
considerably exceeds 4,000. 
in Ireland, the cause is advancing most rap- 
idly. The number of societies in the sister isl- 
and, at present, is from 50 to 60, containing 
about 3,500 members. 

In England, the cause is but in its infancy. 
We have heard of several societies already 
formed ; but the public mind has not yet been 
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roused to the consideration of the impor , 
of the subject, nor has information been diffu 
sed, to any great extent, as to the nature or 
existence of Temperance Societies. 


SCHOOLS AND LYCEUMS. 


The course of lectures and mt 
for the benefit of common educ 
mence on the last Wednesday of » and 
continue three weeks, under the d jon of 
Mr. Holbrook with the aid of several other ex- 
perimental teachers will be of the following 
character. 

1. The subjects will be the important and es- 
sential branches in a system of common prac- 
tical education, and such as can be introduced 
into schools and lyceums. 

2. The experiments and illustrations will be 
of a simple and practical character, made with 
asimple apparatus, accompanied with familiar 
explanations, and applications to the common 
concerns of life. 

3. All the members of the class who are «is- 

d will have an opportunity of repeating the 
experiments and illustrations to each other, ard 
perhaps to children, who may be occasionally 
collected for the purpose. 

4. Schools of various grades in Boston will 
be visited with the consent and co-operation 
of their teachers, and committees, for the par- 
ticular object of selecting such of their exercis- 
es, as can be introduced into country schools, 

5. Committees will be appointed on various 
subjects to make out digests and reports, of 
their observations, experiments, consultation, 
&c. for the benefit of all who attend. 

6. The persons who may attend the proposed 
course will be requested to be present at the 
county couvention of teachers, which may be 
held in their several districts, about the time 
of the opening of winter schools, that they may 
make known to all, who may compose these 
conventions, the result of their visit to Boston 
for the benefit of Common Epucarton. 

Bos. Ree. 


Too old for School—Many young ladies, 
whose school education is considered as_fin- 
ished, lose a great poftiow of their former at- 
tainments for want of practice or a little study 
to refresh their memories. The portion of time 
they could devote to reviewing, or to pushing 
their inquiries further, is often otherwise em- 
ployed, either because they have no special 
stimulus to effort, or because they bave no fa- 
cilities for rendering their studies efficient. It is 
therefore an excellent plan lately adopted in 
some of the schools for Misses, to form a class 
of Young Ladies, to spend a few hours once or 
twice a week, where they receive that aid from 
the Instructer which may be desired, either by 
way of lectures and illustrations, or by hearing 
their recitations. This exercise is an essential 
aid to the studies and inquiries which they pur- 
sue at home, and is a better measure for secu- 
ting the benefits of their early education and 
Preparing them for active lite, than any of 
which they have any knowledge. It has n 
practised for some months by Mr. Abbot, of 
the Mount Vernon School in this city, and 
we perceive by the last Christian Mirror, that 
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» Adams of Portland has adopted a similar 
4 onection with his School in that town 
ies. We hope many other 
ibmiake the experiment. 
ee 


Education Reporter. 


_ 

Unseasonable and dangerous practices.—After 
a long and fatiguing walk, or laborious exercise 
of any kind, to throw off coat or outer gar- 
ment, untie cravat, expose the neck and breast, 
and then sitdlown tan opem-window or door, 
in acuarrent of air in the evening. 

To drink after such fatigue or exposure, very 
cold iced water ; or to take iced cream, in place 
of a dranght of clear river water, or thit 
which has been exposed some time to the air, 

To eat much of any kind of fruit, or any at 
all, of that which is unripe, especially in the 
evening ; or to suppose that the evil consequen- 
ces are to be obviated by a glass of wine, or 
cordial, or spirits and water. 

To eat much animal food, or to drink liquors 
of any kind, under the idea of thereby remov- 
ing the weakness caused by the great heat of 
summer. 

To give to infants, or children in general, 
any such detestavle compositions as milk punch, 
wine, or porter sangaree, or toddy. This prac- 
tice ought to be an indictable offence at com- 
mon law. 

To give to infants and children any of the 
various quack medicines, which are recommen- 
bed as cures for worms, or suimuer complaints, 
even though sold for twenty five cents a bottle, 
The common causes of disease, from teething, 
weaning, excess of irregularity m food, extreme 
heat, &e. are sufficiently destructive without 
the auxiliaries of patent and quack medicmes, 
old women’s cures, or mother’s sweepgiiis. 

To sleep exposed directly w the ni air, es- 
pecially if it be yery damp, and mueh cooler 
than the air of the day. 

To have recourse to morning bitters, drams, 
or antifogmatics of any description, other than 
sponging the whole body with salt water, or 
using a tepid bath of the same. 

To be tempted by the fineness of the evening 
to sit up till midnight, and, as a consequence, 
to lie in bed in the morning. 

To take the usual meals, wheno@®@essively 
fatigued from want of sleep, unacetiatomed la- 
bor, or beginning indisposition. Abstinence, 
or reduced diet, timely commenced, will obvi- 
ate all the risks from these causes. 


Jour. of Health. 
OBITUARX. 4 


Dixo---At Cheshire, on the Ist inst. Amos Tillotson, 
aged 18, youngest son of the late Rev. Tillotson 
Bronson, D. D. 

At Salem Bridge, on the 17th inst. Rev. Amos Pet- 
tingill, pastor of the church in that place. 

At Southbury, after an illness of only an hour, Mr. 
Zaimon Wildman, aged 50. 

At Danbury, on the 7th iost. Mr. William Chapell, 
aged 64. 

At Wallingford, on the 11th inst. Dr. Moses Gay- 
lord, aged 76. 

At Middletown, on the 8th inst. by drowning, Mr. 
John Cory, son of widow Cory, aged 23. 

At Batavia, N. Y. on the 2ist ult. Mrs. Lydia 
chard, wife of Rev. A. Blanchard, aged 40. 
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Poetry— 











WPortry. 
From the Evangelical Magazingy a 
THE FLOATING CHAPEL... 4 


’Twas Sabbath morn. The summer sun 
In cloudless splendor shone, 

And tinged with gold each curling wave, 
As soft it rippled on: 

I walked along the winding shore, 
Bespread with pebbles rare ; 

For thus | hoped ere noon to reach 
The distant honse of prayer. 


I came where by the river’s bank 
Some stately vessels lay ; 
And many seamen sought the beach, 
In Sabbath raiment gay ; 
I marked not, as they paced along, 
Their staid and thoughtful air ; 
But sigh’d, and wish'd they'd tarn}with me, 
And seek the house of prayer. 


At length, a streamer fair and broad, . 
My fixed attention drew ; 

For in its folds it gave the dove 
And olive-branch to view: 

The seamen climbed the vessel’s side, 
Which did this banner bear ; 

I followed, and with joy beheld 
A floating house of prayer. 


Above, beneath, each steadfast eye 
Upon the preacher hung ; 

And sweet and holy was the strain 
The sons of ocean sung: _ 

No vacant look, no wand’ring glance, 
No restless form was there, 

Nor did one wanton leer defile 
The seamen’s house of prayer. 


1 listened to the Gospel’s sound, 
Amidst a scene so new ; 
A w at times the stranger tear 
nly cheek bedew: 
I that he, who loves his own, 
t make that ark his care, 
And many souls be born within 
The seamen’s house of prayer. 
The rippling wave, the winding shore, 
No longer meet my gaze; 
No more the snow-white Bethel flag 
My wand'ring footsteps stays ; 
But oft, amidst the holy calm 
Of Sabbath morning fair, 
My hts with new delight recal 
men’s house of prayer. 


END OF ALL HUMAN INVENTIONS. 


“Every plant that my heavenly Father hath 
not planted, shall be rooted up.” That nation- 
al churches or exclusive establishments of reli- 
gion by the civil magistrate, are one of these 
plants, will not be denied; since nothing of 
the kind, it is universally allowed, existed dur- 
ing the three first and purest ages of Christian- 
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fypand not being authorised by the Grea 
Head of the Church, it must, if we believe 
Him, be rooted up. Roseat Haxt. 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


of a Revolutionary Patriot, or the 

ventures of Gen. Putnam.” 

ut Arnold, the traitor; Andre, the 

Champe, the patriot : for the children 
nited States.” 

Mr. A. H. Maltby of this city has recently pub. 
lished two little works bearing the above titles, which 
we rec d to the attention of parents and guar. 
dians, who wish to put cheap and useful books into the 
hands of children. They are written by one who 
has the rare faculty, without becoming puerile, of 
adapting matter aud manner to the capacity of chil. 
dren. The subjects being selected from our own his. 
tory, they are to be prefered to mere inventions of 
the brain, inasmuch as they are educating the miad 
to an early relish for truths, and occupying it with 
examples which it is earlier or later to be taught to 
emulate or shan. That every suitable opportunity 
has been improved for impressing useful moral les- 
sons on the youthful heart, we shall infer from the 
former productions of the same pen. 


“ The 
sin 
“a 








GREEK FAIR. 


A Fair is to be holden on Wednesday the first of 
next month, by the ladies of this city, and all others 
willing to co-operate with them for the support of Ed- 
ucation in Greece. From the partial glance we have 
had at the handiwork already accumulated, we have 
no question that all fair means are in requisition to 
make it an entertaining and profitable one. The a- 
vails of the sales are to be devoted to the Education 
of females in Greece. © 

All persons in the neighboring towns and vicinity 
who approve of this charity, are invited to co-operate, 
by sending in any suitable articles of sale, by Thurs- 
day next. They may be left at the house of Dr. Eh 
Ives. Donations of fruit—melons, pears, peaches, 
apples, plums, etc. left the day preceding, or on the 
morning of the Fair, will be acceptable. 

Notice will be given of the place in which the Fair 
will be holden, iv our next. 





The following contributions to the treasury of the 
New-Haven Female Greek Association have been re- 
ceived since our last report— 

From a Female Friend $3 

“ Mrs, Leffingwell, being her tax for 1830 10 
Pliny Cutler, Esq., Boston 60 
Winchester, thro’ Mr. Tappan 


“ 


L. A. DAGGETT, Treasurer. 





Letters received at the Office of the Religious Intelligen- 
cer during the week ending August 19th, 1830. 
Cc. C. Waller, O. Gourlay, Smith Hall, B. L. 
Langdon, Thos. Sergeant, William Woods, Andrew * 
Benedict, John G. Stanley, John Hyde, John Dater, 
Ebenezer Fisher, Noah Rossiter. 








Tzerms.—$2, in advance; $2 
will 


50, howe paid in three months.— Agents who are accountable for six or more copies 
be allowed one copy gratis, or a commission’ of ten per cent. 
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